H4                       WE    SHALL    L1VB    AGAIN

but they had been reared in western thought and in the advanced
social teachings, as their political record in the country so eloquently
demonstrated. But to followers of Hlinka, Czech Catholics were
not really Catholics. They had absorbed too much of the spirit of
Hussite protest and rebellion. Once in a copy of The Slot/a^, the
chief daily journal of the Hlinka Party, I saw on the front page a
list of the teachers in the Bratislava schools. They were tabulated
according to nationality and religion, Slovak teachers who were
Catholics were designated as such, but not Czechs* The word
Catholic was omitted in the column labelled religion, presumably
because to the editor Czech Catholics couldn't properly be called
Catholic.

The presence in Slovakia of nearly half a million Lutherans
who had always been in the vanguard of the crusade for national
liberation, only aggravated the problem of Czccho-Slovak relations.
The Lutherans distrusted Hlinka and even more his followers, who
had neither his learning nor his grace of person nor his spiritual
fervour. They were afraid of becoming victims of an old and a new
fanaticism. They loathed the notion of curbs on their highly
developed institutional life, in the event that the Hlinka Party with
its fierce aggressiveness assumed command over the destinies of
Slovakia* They opposed Hlinka with steadfastness and vigour, even
those who favoured a larger measure of self-government than
Slovakia had been enjoying.

Nor could the Czechs remain indifferent to the possibility of
repressions which the Hlinka Party once in power might impose on
other racial and national groups in their midst, the Hungarians, the
Jews, the Germans, Hlinka had protected Jews against the wild
outbursts of returned soldiers at the close of the war, But the Hlinka
press had made anti-semitism an issue. Its attacks on Jews were
increasing; they were not yet as fierce as in Germany because the
censor strained out the vitriol. The Hungarians likewise looked
with misgiving at the Hlinka Party. Here again there was a clash
between one group of Roman Catholics and another. Nationalism
averted a religious affiliation. The Ruthenians had been complain-
ing of the encroachment of Slovaks on their nationality and of
feverish efforts to Slovakianize their nationals. Even Julius Stano in
his eloquent discourse on the wrongs the Czechs had been perpe-